“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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** Birds of Killingworth.’”’ 
[SELEcTION No. 2.] 
“Think of your words and orchards without birds! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 

Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 

Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door? 


“What! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 
And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 
Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 
Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 


“You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know, 
They are the wingéd wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 

And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 

Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. . 


“ How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach ?” 
—Longfellow. 


[Continued from May paper.] 
A Sermon Preached in the West Church, Boston, 
March 31, 1878. 
By Rev. Dr. Barton. 

Text: Rom. viii. 19. What is duty but what 
is due, what we owe, and how ‘much we owe, of 
the picture or beauty the world is, to the animal 
part of its tenants and inhabitants, so that Agassiz 
was not going to be content with a heaven without 
them. “The high hills are a refuge for the goats 
and the rocks for the conies”; and what a wilder- 
ness, indeed, much of the planet would be; what 
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a dismal blank the air; what an empty, barren 
drench the sea, but for the diverse tribes that live 
and play in these their several elements, gee 
the transparent space, sliding through the liqui 
depths, mining, burrowing, building in sand and 
earth and dust; porpoise, whale, bee, beaver, 
duck and — eagle and bank-swallow; de- 
stroy them all, half the charm of the globe were 
gone. Dog-shows, cat-shows, cattle-shows, hen- 
shows, men and women shows, any tribe insulated 
is less fine than at large; but the beautiful setters 
on the common, or in the fields, surely the great 
artist drew the forms of. 

Then how much benefit, surely, from the animal 
kingdom to us, the chief animals who call our- 
selves men; how much of our food, clothing, dec- 
orations from these poor relations! I have seen a 
green beetle in a lady’s ear-ring; would the lady 
perchance carelessly crush the common beetle 
under her foot? Plunder of Delhi? What rob- 
beries of sacred cities are ours? The hat cloak, 
shoe, shirt, hairy house-rug, feathered ornament in 
some bonnet or cap, has cost, each one, a creature’s 
life. 

Stiow much the horse has done for our human- 
ity, —our delight, driving or riding, hauling of 
merchandise or timber and stone for our struct- 
ures of house and store, canal and road and 
station and temple; are the whip and the spur 
and overload and lathered sides from fast driving 
his proper return and reqnital? How could man- 
kin get along without him? I was called toa 
funeral some years ago, when all the horses were 
sick, and no carriage could be got. We learned 
how much the horse did for us even in the burial 
of our dead. Bekind to your horse who serves 
you. A merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
A gentleman told me he took a lady to drive 
and she complained the horse did not go fast 
enough; she liked to travel quick. ‘ Then,” said 
he, “ you must go with some one else. I shall use 
no whip.” Going up hill we involuntarily stoop 
to get a purchase on our muscles to ease the ascent. 
Uncheck your horse going up hill; he, too, has a 
back! Lastly, our duty to the creatures, as part 
of the providential scale of being. Weare but up- 
per rounds, — superstructure in the vast building, 
— the flower of their root and stem. As their phys- 
ical organism is on the same plan, so they have 
hints in them of all our feelings and faculties. 
Blind instinct! °Tis a very seeing thing; perhaps 
the best part of us! They have calculation, con- 
structiveness, engineering, mining. 


The Texas ants, horticulture ;— the black and 
white ones, alas! slavery and war (“a fellow 
feeling,” even here, “should make us wondrous 
kind.”) They have love, memory, loyalty, re- 
pentance, or regret. Dogs watch at the sick-bed 
and die of grief, and sometimes show all the 
Christian virtues of self-sacrifice, constancy, hu- 
mility, patience, with none of the vices. I know 
there may he a foolish, insane fondness with some, 
for pet creatures, to the neglect of other and higher 
ties with man and woman kind. Communion with 
angels and worship of God; but far more common 
is a cruel handling or supercilious scorn; but if 
you are vain, unkind, sly, treacherous, malicious, 
even then the animals lay us under obligation in 
the philosophy of language in furnishing names 
for you, — fox, viper, wolf, peacock, snake. But 
the immense scale of being I admire and thank and 
adore God for; and I own that even in heaven, 
whose seraphic glories I believe in and hope for, 
I should not wish to be shut up to angels alone. 
It would be very tiresome to have only one kind, 
with all their supposed superior splendid para- 
phernalia, pinions at their backs and harps in 
their hands, “the eternity of the labor,” crowns 
to wear and palms to brandish, or wave, or fling 
down. I ask what the form of that coming eter- 
nal life may be? None can now tell. Only 
there must be more variety than any sacred 
scripture hints. The links of life wilf not be 
fewer or more short, and at no point will either 
progress be blocked or the underpinning torn 
away. 


“ And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company,” 


writes the bard of the savage. 

We know not in what shape, if at all, beast or 
bird, shall enter paradise. But we know not in 
what’ shape we or ours shall enter it. The mother 
knows not how she shall see her nursling whom 
death weaned from her bosom. We know not of 
father, mother, lover, friend, “ with what body 
they shall come.” My faith is, whatever the way, 
‘we shall be satisfied ; and if Christ’s rule of judg- 
ment hold, which makes sympathy the seal of fale, 
our prospect will brighten in fevers as we 
have diminished that pain the whole creation yet 

roans and travails with, and given increase of 

lessedness to every living thing, and by precept 
and example taught our children to enter with 
fellow-feeling into the joy and welfare of the low- 
liest creature that breathes, and abstain from 
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cruelty, the monster iniquity, even to a fly, re- 
membering what William Blake wrote :— 


* Am not Ja little fly, 

If 1 live or if I die?” 
Although trusting, I am, too, an immortal soul. 
“ Where’er distress and pain appear, 

Let pity’s ready hand be there; 

Though woe her lowliest form may wear, 
Yet God has stamped his image there. 
When He, the Sovereign Judge, draws nigh 
And holds the unerrmg beam on high, 
Then shall sweet charity prevail 

Aud angels mark the sinking scale. 

Jesus shall call his followers home, 

*Ye blessed of my Father, come!’” 


“ Earnest expectutions,” says Paul. Still, as thou- 
sands of years by gone, the creatures wait, and what 
but faint, tar-off embryos yet are most of the so- 
called sons of God; the creatures, like a shivering 
crowd, wistiul, looking for the fold or inn to 
open; the creatures so innocent and unfallen, not 
a drunkard or profligate among them; the crea- 
tures unable to write or speak, and so not guilty 
of a forgery or lie; the creatures whose natural- 
ness and simplicity shame our affected manners and 
mincing airs; the creatures whose meekness under 
threats and blows accuses these irritable lords and 
ladies that writhe and dance at a word of insult 
or vexing ciicumstance, like so many Chinese 
crackers and Roman candles touched off with fire; 
the creatures that do not plot and contrive to bend 
us-tv their purposes, but submit or are broken so 
easily to ours: Gods creatures, are they not, and 


our pensioners, for our care and treatment of 


whom, as of any other members of mankind, we 
must account. Yes, | think we shall be judged for 
what we do, or omit, to the creatures. 

Oh, revival-preacher, is it the dvor of salvation 
you would point out? That door is not a scheme, 
ceremony, tast, or festival, closet or creed, not 
‘mass or communion-board, nor the whole Bible 
committed to heart; but mere justice and good- 
ness to your poorest relations, — four-looted and 
two-footed alixe, it matters not which. Alas! we 
have been too greedy to make sure of getting into 
heaven to manifest ourselves the sons oi God on 
earth. Still, like an unoccupied dwelling, it wait- 
eth, how patiently, tor its tit inhabitants, who will, 
aiter all, yet come. ‘The issue with us, — the 
option in our minds, the power in our hands. "We 
may make birds and beasts triends or foes, as is 
shown by keepers of menagevies and many expert 
or natural charmeis of animals, to whom the 
creatures flock, run, or fly; even snakes, in the 
East, at the voice of their master’s flute, leave 
their wicker cages, where they lie curled up, come 
out and dance while the tune lasts, and then creep 
back obediently each one to its place. How long, VU 
Lord, shall we wait for the charm ? 

Is it not the burden of one of the oldest prophe- 
cies, founded, doubtless, on exceptional tucts 
known to the seer, that wolf and lamb, leopard 
and kid, calt, fatling, and young lion shal! dwell 
or lie down together, and “ a little child shall lead 
them,” and “ the suckling child play on the hole of 
the asp and the weaned child put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den.” ‘The children, lovers of bugs, 
long to do it! 

Doubtless the children shall Jearn this art of 
love, with all creatures. First, our little ones, 
smallest and weakest, are safest with the wild 
beasts. Sometime, somewhere for us all, old and 
young, the discord shall end. 

What millennium William Blake wrote of: — 

“ And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 

Shall flow with tears of gold, 

And, pitying the tender cries, 
And walking round the fold, 

Saying, ‘ Wrath by his meckness 

And by his health sickness, 

Arg driven away 

From our immortal day.’ 


“ And now beside thee. bleating lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep, 

Or think on him who love thy name, 
Gaze after thee and weep. 


Fer, washed in life’s river, 
My bright mane forever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o'er the fold.” 
A long way, surely, from the English bull-dog 
and Russian bear now ready ior another worse 
than bratal gri>. Yet the day will conie. 


Licensed Vivisection. 

Under the present English law, vivisection is 
not permitted anywhere until a license has been 
had for the purpose. The Council of Trinity 
College, Dublin, recently voted that it was desira- 
ble to be registered under the act. We find in 
the London “ Home Chronicler” an article from 
“ Saunders’s News-Letter,” to which we ask care- 
ful attention. 


Our “ University Intelligence” of this day states 
that a proposition was made to the Board by the 
University Council, asking them to apply to the 
Crown for a license to perform vivisection in the 
Medical School of the College, and to set apart a 
chamber in the College for the purpose of these 
experiments. The suggestion was strongly op- 
posed by Dr. Samuel Haughton, who, in his face- 
tious manner, designates the vivisectors as “a 
German band.” ‘To do justice to the University 
Council we must add, that their proposal was 
accompanied by explanations which divested it 
of all its repulsive features. The Council ex- 
plained that it was not their intention to sanction 
tae performance of any really cruel experi- 
ments, nor indeed of anything that lay out of the 
ordinary track of medical teacning. Lut the 
license, they said, was rendered necessary by the 
vivisection act recently passed. It had always 
been the custom to perform certain experiments 
of « comparatively painless character, and these 
were now forbidden, except in plices the proprie- 
tors of which hold a license for the purpose. In 
short, the complaint was, that the ordinary and 
recognized instruction of the medical students 
had been curtailed by tho recent legislation, and 
that the license was required in order to maintain 
tne teaching in its present etliciency. We have 
no doubt that these explanations are perilectly 
sincere, and that there is no intention on the part 
of the Council to repeat the horrible crueities 
which have shocked the conscience of mankind, 
and brought infamy on many of the schools of 
Italy and France, and in these later times, of 
Germany and England. But we have also no 
doubt that the license would not be long in use 
until it would begin to be abused. People very 
soon get callous to cruelty, and every experiment 
that was made would suggest a variation or an 
extension of it, in making which the protessor 
and his class would not be deterred by the pain 
intlicted on the inarticulate victim. Curiosity is 
one of the strongest of the passions, and, like 
other strong passions, blunts the instincts of hu- 
manity, and relaxes the sense of duty. ‘The curi- 
osity of the vivisector may be a periectly justifi- 
able one. It may be prompted by a desire to 
mitigate disease or improve practice; it may be 
stimulated by the hope of making important and 
benelicial discoveries. In a lecture delivered at 
the opening of the present medical session, Dr. 
Robert M’)onnell—who is certainly not deticient 
in humanity—cited a number of instanees in 
which vivisection had thrown a flood of light on 
physiology, pathology, and surgery. We should 
be sorry to stop such experiments as these; but 
they should be made, we think, only for the pur- 
pose of enlarging, not for that of diffusing knowl- 
edge. There is a curiosity that is not philosophic, 
nor high-motived, nor in any sense beneficial; an 
idle curiosity which has vainglory for its chief 
moti\e, and very oiten ignorance, uns‘ilfulness, 
and recklessness for its accompaniments. There 
is no necessity that students should have placed 
hetore them the evidence of all the truths on which 
the practice of their profession rests. In every 


department of life, professional as well social. we 
take the greater part of our knowledge on trust. 


We believe it on the testimony of a few highly- 

itted observers. The navigator uses unhesitat- 
ingly the Nautical Almanac, without knowing or 
being competent to understand the laborious and 
dificult processes by which it was evolved. 
These processes are the business of the astrono- 
mer-royal and a small band of highly-trained 
experts. The captain of a Cunard steamer has 
no need to trouble his head with them. Not one 
in ten thousand of our classical students ever see 
an ancient MS., or could decipher it if they did. 
The art of statesmanship consists in the applica- 
tion of principles which are borrowed from phil- 
osophy, to a state of facts which are taken on the 
evidence of special witnesses. It is ridiculous to 
pretend that medicine is an exception to the rule 
of other professions, and that the physician or the 
surgeon must himself have witnessed the tortur- 
ing experiments by which the laws that govern 
his practice were in some instances established. 
Original discovery is the work of a few select 
persons, the Livingstones and the Stanleys of 
regions which the rest of the world have no occa- 
sion to explore. There are, no doubt, multitudes 
of idle persons who would like a safe journey to 
Central Africa or the Polar regions. But the 
State very wisely declines to equip them for the 
enterprise. The vivisectors ask not for money, 
but for what a civilized country is more chary of 
—for leave to commit acts which the State for- 
bids, except under peculiar circumstances, of 
which the State itself is the judge. In England 
the State will not give men of science carte 
blanche over the animal creation, nor will it allow 
them, in the alleged interests of science, to brutal- 
ize and make Neros of oar youth. 


When Dogs may be Shot. 

In view of recent articles in a New York paper 
justifying the use of a knife upon one dog after 
the danger to the other dog was over, and criti- 
cising the action of a Boston judge for his ruling, 
the following report of a recent case in England 
will repay attention. 

A case is reported in the “ Chester Courant,” of 
April 2. of considerable interest, worthy the atten- 
tion of both dog-owners and others who may at 
any time feel themselves aggrieved or annoyed at 
the trespasses of their neighbors’ dogs. Several 
instances have at various times occurred in which 
keepers have shot trespassing dogs in pursuit of 
game, an have been summoned by the owners for 
damages, but have been acquitted on the ground 
that the act was justifiable, where, and inasmuch 
as, the life of the game so pursued could only be 
saved by the maiming or destruction of the pur- 
suing dog. The case referred to does not involve 
a question of game or trespass, but merely the 
bare question of the summary powers applicable 
by the owner of the property so threatened to 
protect the latter. A Mr. W. Grav, of Neston, 
sued a man named Lawson, of Little Neston, for 
£26 Ss., for damages for illegally shooting a dog 
belonging to the former. It was alleged by the 
plaintiff that he was in the habit of rearing and 
training valuable sporting dogs, and that he had 
some time ago bought a valuable Sussex spaniel 
from a well-known breeder of dogs. The dog’s 
sire and dam were prize dogs. He had trained 
the dog, which was about thirteen months old, 
and before it was injured was well worth thirty 
guineas. On Sunday, the 3d ult., whilst out fora 
stroll in the direction of the Neston Collieries, 
some geese were near them, and the dog started 
them. Plaintiff's son, hearing the cackling of the 
birds, called off the dog, which had not reached 
the geese, being some yards trom them; and the 
dog was in the act of returning to him, when the 
defendant, who, it is stated, has used his gun 
betore for shooting dogs, rushed out of his cottage 
with a gun in his hand and fired both barrels into 
the dog, seriously wounding it by each fire. It 
was urged on behalf of plaintiff that, as a matter 
of law, no man, whether the owner of sheep or 
game, could be justified in shooting a dog, even 
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following sheep or game, unless the sheep or 
game could not otherwise be saved from destruc- 
tion, and the dog was in the act of worrying. 
Although contended on behalf of defendant that 
the dog had actually seized one of the geese. from 
which he had been ‘driven by the defendant’s son, 
and was in the act of renewing his attacx when 
the defendant fired, the latter himself’ admitted 
that when he first fired the dog was not upon any 
goose, and was about jfificen yards from the near- 
est; and he fired the second time directly he tound 
the first fire had not tiken eifect, to prevent the 
dog returning to the geese. The judge in giving 
a verdict of £10 for the plaintiff remarked that 
the. evidence for the defendant showel the geese 
were not in imminent danger, and that the princi- 
ple of law to apply to such a case was the same 
as that applied in cases of manslaughter or in 
cases of burglary. —Home Chronicler. 
Doings of Kindred Societies, 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND SOCIETY. 

We find the Report in the “ Providence Evening 
Press.” It says, that by a decision of a Rhode 
Island court, only domestic animus are protected 
by Rhode Island law. The Society is before the 
legislature to ask that the law be amended so 
that “animal” shall be held to include every 
living creature; but, it is feared, the amendment 
will be defeated in one branch. 

The Society asked, also, for a law to prevent 
and punish wrongs to children, and for an amend- 
ment of the Society’s charter, so that it might 
become their protector as well as the protector of 
animals. This, it is feared, will also be defeated. 

Dog-fights and cock-fights in the State have 
been of rare occurrence. Pigeon-shoots, however, 
continue to be frequent near Newport. Probably 
3,000 birds were put up as targets at these shoots. 

The whole number of complaints during the 
year was 498, more than ever before; 90 prosecu- 
tions, and 82 convictions ; $531 fines were imposed. 
The expenses of the Society were $1,383.28, which 
will be met without special contributions. A gilt 
of 5,000 of Our DumMs ANIMALS, from the Massa- 


chusetts Society is acknowledged. They have | 


been circulated in the schools of the State. Al] this 
shows earnest and wise work by our neighbors, 
and calls for and has our heartiest congratula- 
tions. 

LAW FOR THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


Our friends in Baltimore send us a copy of the 
“Sun” of that city, containing a new law of 
Maryland to prevent cruelty to animals. It pro- 
vides in Section 1, that for overdriving, overload- 
ing, &c., there sha]] be a fine of “not less than 
five, nor more than twenty dollars”; in Section 
2, to use a disabled or diseased animal, the pun- 
ishment is the same as in Section 1; in Section 3 
that it shall “be the duty of any magistrate to 
admit the President of the Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals, or any counsel of . 


said Society, to aid any State’s attorney in the 
prosecution.” 

Section 4 provides that any person who shall 
keep, or use, any bull, bear, or dog, for baiting or 
fighting, or as a target to be shot at, &c., shail be 
punished by a fine of not less than twenty dollars, 
nor more than fifty, or be imprisoned not less 
than thirty, nor more than ninety days. Follow- 
ing the law is this excellent notice: “The above 
law will be enforced, and this Scciety earnestly 


and respectfully requests all persons interested to 
note its provisions. 
C. P. MONTAGUE, President.” 
It seems peculiar that the operation of a State 
law should be limited to one of its cities. 


THE LOWELL, MASS., SOCIETY. 

The following officers have been elected for the 
coming year: 

President. John Davis; Treasurer, Dr. Robert 
Wood; Secretary, John F. Frye; Directors, Eph- 
raim R. Patch, Robert Wood, George Stevens, J. 
Henry Paige, Landon Adams, Mrs. C, B. Richmond, 
Mrs. G. F. Richardson, Miss A. T. Dana, Miss Anne 
M. Paige, Miss F. M. Robinson. 

Mr. Angell has recently addressed the society, 
and we hope new zeal and seli-devotion may be 
one of its results. 


THE BOYS’ SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS, IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Organized in 1874. Total membership, over 
2,000 scholars in the Philadelphia Grammar 
Schools. 

General Superintendent and Treasurer, William 
W. Nolen. 

General Assistant Superintendent, Charles 
McCandliss. 

General Secretary, Wm. Hilleary, No. 1120 
Girard Street. 

Branches. 

Blue Banner Boys—Locust Strect Boys’ Gram- 
mar School. President, Wm. Stirling, A. M. 

Rose Banner Boys—Horace Binney Boys’ 
Grammar School; President, Nicholas H. Ma- 
guire, A. M. 

Scarlet Banner Boys—Northwest Boys’ Gram- 
mar School. President, C Henry Kain, Esq. 

Gold Banner Boys —Keystone Boys’ Grammar 
School. President, J. H. Omensetter, Esq.; Sec- 
retary, B. F. Yard, 820 Market Strect. 

Lilac Banner Boys -Newton Boys’ Grammar 
School. President, James F. C. Sickel, Esq.; 
Secrelaru, J. Dorsey, Ash Street. 

A reading room, on the second floor, has been 
vrovided for the boys, in the same building with 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Women’s Branch of 
the same, so that the three societies have their 
headquarters under one roof. 


GEORGIA SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


We find in the “ Chronicle and Constitutionalist” 
of Augusta, a brief account of the presentation 
of prizes to the school-children of that city on the 
12th of April last. There were 21 prizes given 
of “books and pictures.” ‘The speakers were 
Rev. Dr. Irvine, Mr. Platt, the Secretary of the 
Society, Major Gary, and Miss Louise W. King. 

Mrs. Pell of Flushing was present, but on ac- 
count of failure of voice, was not able to speak. 

The occasion was one of great interest, and 
most satisfactory to the great number who took a 
part in it. 

Report of Geo. T. Angell, President of the Mass. Soc. 
P.C. A.y Boston, to the International 
Congress of 1878 at Paris, 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preventicn 
of Cruelty to Animals, having jurisdiction over 
three hundred and forty-two cities and towns of 
Massachusetts, with headquarters at Boston, was 
organized in March, 1868. Since that time it has 
investigated, and, so far as possible, remedied, 
either by prosecution, or otherwise, more than 
eighteen thousand cases of cruelty. It has issued 


more than a million copies of its monthly 


paper, “Our Dumb Animals,” and about two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of its other 
publications, which are as follows : — 

1. “Protection to Animals,” 16 pages. 

2. “The Check-Rein,” 8 pages. 

3. “Five Questions Answered,” 8 pages. 

4. “Cattle Transportation,” 8 pages. A Prize 
Essay. 

ll by the President. 

5. “How to Kill Arimals Humanely,” by Dr. 
Slade, 16 pages. 


6. “ Insect-Eating Birds,” by F. H. Palmer; 11 


pages. A Prize Essay. 

7. “Ninth Annual Report” of Mass.S. P.C. A. 
for 1877, by F. B. Fay, who was Secretary of the 
Society for eight sears; 31 pages. 

8. “Selections” of Poems “ No. 1,” from many 
sources, for schoo] exhibitions and private reading, 
to awaken attention to the claims of the brute 
creation, 48 pages. 

9. “Tenth Annual Report for 1878,” 27 pages. 

10. The “ Law of Massachusetts for the more 
effectual prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” with 
suggestions “ How to Pregeed” in cases of pros- 
ecution and “Our Thirty-niné Articles of Faith,” 
4 pages. 

The Society has also offered prizes to children 
in Boston Schools for best compositions on “ Kind- 
ness to Animals,” and similar prizes to all the 
school-children of Massachusetts. 

It has also given various prizes for humane 
essays, inventions, and improvements for the bene- 
fit of animals. 

The present year, the Society offers a prize of 
five hundred dollars to the person who, during the 
year, shall accomplish the most in making the 
transportation of animas more merciful. Also, 
various prizes to those who shall do the most in 
forming “ Legions of Honor” in the schools. 

The Society has received, since its organization, 
from various private sources, about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

It has at present three prosecuting officers ih 


Boston, constantly employed, and about four hun-— 


dred and fifty prosecuting agents in the other 
cities and towns of the State. 

Under our laws cases of cruelty may be pun- 
ished by a year’s imprisonment, and two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ fine, and the fines are paid to the 
Society, when the Society is the complainant. 

For a full account of the Society’s work, and 
results obtained, reference is made to its annual 
reports, which have been sent to many of the So- 
cieties. 

It is with pleasure that I report to the Congress, 
that during the past twelve years, seventy-eight 
Societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
have been organized in this country, and stringent 
laws have been enacted in thirty States, as well as 
by the National Congress, for their protection. 

In conclusion, I would say that while this So- 
ciety believes fully in the importance of prosecut- 
ing agents in every city, and town, to enforce the 
laws, it believes also in the far greater importance 
of humane education of the young. 

We belicve that every s'ep in teaching “ kind- 
ness to animals,” tends to elevate human souls, 
and promote * peace on earth, good will to men.” 

For the Society, 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 
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Boston, June, 1878. 


Our June Paper. 

The conclusion of Dr. Bartol’s practical, sug- 
gestive, and far-reaching discourse upon man’s 
duties to the dumb creation, commenced in the 
May number, will first attract and reward the 
attention of readers this month. 

The report of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the National House of Representatives, on page 
8, in reference to a new law to lessen suffering in 
the transportation of cattle, is of the first impor- 
tance, and is also another public testimony against 
the present system. The committee quote from 
Mr. Angell’s pamphlet on the subject, and from 
other evidence, in support of their conclusions, 
which we have omitted, because these are already 
painfully familiar to our readers, while necessary 
in the report for the multitude who will see the 
quotations there for the first time. The law pro- 
posed will be found upon the 6th page, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Prince. 

“ Licensed Vivisection ” is a dispassionate state- 
ment of some of the present aspects of that ques- 
tion. 

Massachusetts readers, and perhaps others, will 
not fail, we hope, to read the law on the 2d page 
for the protection of dogs, as laid down in a recent 
case in England. It is much stronger in defence 
of the dog owner than’ any ruling known to us 
by any American court. 

A brief and encouraging statement by our 
President, to be presented to the congress to be 
held at Paris this summer, is upon the 3d page. 

Longfellow’s charming lines upon the first page, 
in defence of the birds, should be read wherever 
their songs can be heard. 

The wood engraving of “Can't you Talk?” 
from the admired picture by Holmes, is the first 
of a series of engravings for which readers must 
thank a well-known lady among our Boston 
friends, whose liberality enables us to meet the 
necessary expense. 

The pretty picture of the bird upon her nest is 
from the “Nursery,” of this city, an excellent 
monthly magazine for children, published by Mr. 
Shorey, to whom our readers are indebted for the 
illustration. 

The “ Bird’s Petition” we reprint from our July 
number for the year 1875. Will the children tell 
their young friends about it? 


Cattle Transportation. 

The cattle transportation bill is now before the 
National House of Representatives. Mr. Zadok 
Street, chairman of the “ committee on legisla- 
tion of the International Humane Society,” is at 
Washington, and intends to remain there to give 
his whole attention to the bill. Weask our friends 
everywhere to communicate with him, and 
through him, and to encourage him in his devoted 
efforts in this humane service. Also permit us to 
suggest to them to write to their senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress, in behalf of this bill, 
now numbered 4,678. Draw also the attention of 
your local editors to the subject, and let them 
know the enormity of suffering this bill is de- 
signed to lessen, and urge them to speak the earn- 
est words their own hearts will prompt. Re- 


member there are large moneyed interests on the 
side of cruelty, in this case, as in all other national 
crimes, and that those interests are strongly rep- 
resented at Washington, for the purpose of de- 
feating all restrictive legislation. 

There are men so brazen as to deny the exist- 
ence of the horrible crimes against animals dur- 
ing their long journey across the country, just as 
there were men who denied the sufferings of dumb 
human beings in the middle passage across the 
seas in the time of the old slave trade. But in 
this case the witnesses by tens of thousands exist 
along the lines of all our trunk railways, and not 
at the places of shipment and delivery only. 
There are men, too, who represent this wide-spread 
movement against the present mode of cattle 
transportation as originating in a pecuniary in- 
terest in patent cattle cars! We have seen the 
number of millions of déllars stated which, it was 
alleged, these humane men and women would gain 
by the passage of the law!! To state this venal 
and preposterous plea, is to refute it. The men 
and the women engaged in this work will not 
answer it except by their lives, nor need anybody 
else for them. 

But the time for action has come. Shame to us 
who know the facts if we do not avail ourselves 
now of every legitimate influence in favor of the 
proposed law. Our friends at Washington are 
hopeful. Strengthen them by your expressed 
sympathy, and by corresponding action. 

Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Directors 
for May was held on Wednesday the 15th, at their 
rooms, 96 Tremont Street. 

President Angell in the chair: Present: Mrs. 
Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, * Mrs. Johnson, 
Mrs. Homans, and Mrs. Cobb, and Messrs Angell, 
Noyes, O’Reilly, Reed, and Firth. 

The records of the April meeting, and of the 
special meeting May 3d, were read and approved. 

The cash receipts and expenses for April were 
read and referred to the Finance Committee. 

The Committee on Delegates to Paris reported 
the appointment of Director Sawyer, Nathan 
Appleton, Esq., Dr. C. F. Folsom, and Rev. W. P. 
Tilden, all of Boston. 

The Secretary reported progress upon the cat- 
tle bill, with an account of its new provisions, 
and of the opposition it encounters from certain 
combinations known as “rings.” The reports as 
to its probable passage are hopeful. The Secretary 
informed the Directors of a bequest left by a Mr. 
Hassam of Manchester, N. H., for a New Hampshire 
State Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
if formed in Manchester; but which has reverted 


to the Mass. Soc. P. C. A., in accordance with the 
conditions of the bequest. We have been asked 
to give up our claim therein, and a-written state- 
ment on the subject has been promised, which will 
be made known as soon after it shall be received 
as practicable. 

Attention was called to some recent arrests of 
dog-fighters, the facts in regard to which had 
become known to us by one of the parties inter- 
ested bringing a civil suit to recover lost wagers. 

The condition of the horses employed on the 
new park received attention and the employment 
of a special agent there, for their protection, was 
made known and approved. 

After brief consideration of topics of a private 
nature, about 12 o’clock the meeting adjourned. 


Our Benefactors. 


Miss Susan Tufts of Weymouth, was born at 
Weymouth, January 19,1797. Her father was a 
prosperous merchant of that town, and her grand- 
father, Dr. Cotton Tufts, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians of his day, President of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, State Senator, and 
a graduate of Harvard College in 1749. He was 
also a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. His son, Cotton Tufts, Jr., was the 
intimate friend of President John Adams, with 
whose family he was connected. Miss Tufts was 
the last of her family. Two sisters, one the wife 
of Thomas Tarbell, a prominent Boston merchant 
some twenty-five years ago, and a brother, the 
late Quincy Tufts, had died in the old homestead 
on the Weymouth Fore River, which still, in spite 
of all these changes in its inhabitants, seems to 
keep its outer form unchanged, until last spring 
the last one of that line was carried out, at the 
close of a quiet, uneventful life. The people in 
this ancient house had always been kind to ani- 
mals. Twenty years ago it was one of the 
amusements of the neighborhood, to see the beau- 
tiful fan-tailed pigeons fly to the window-sill, and 
even into the room, whenever their kind mistress 
opened her window. Her horses were always the 
best cared for in the town, and she would never 
have tolerated an unkind blow from any of their 
attendants. 

Before her death, while remembering this Soci- 
ety in her will (and there were few objects of her 
bounty more esteemed by her), she directed her 
executor to see that her horses were cared for, and 
not sold to be subject to hard usage. She recog- 
nized the importance of saving animals who have 
always been used to luxury, from the additional 
suffering produced in their cases from the depri- 
vation of it in their old and less useful years. 

Ww. 
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A SpectAL MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS WAS 
HELD, May 3, at 10} o’clock, in answer to a call of 
the President, to consider and act upon proposi- 
tions from the executor of the estate of Gard- 
ner Chilson.. Present: Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. 
Homans, Mrs. Iasigi, Miss Wigglesworth, and 
Messrs. Angell, Noyes, Heywood, Boyle O'Reilly, 
Henry B. Hill and Firth. The meeting was called 
to order by the President. 

Hon. E. C. Fitz, executor, informed the Direc- 
tors that a compromise had been made with the 
heir-at-law to settle a suit, which required the 
assent of every legatee named in Mr. Chilson’s 
will, whether affected or not by the compromise. 
This made necessary the assent of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, although it is not touched by the settle- 
ment. After due consideration, a vote, embody- 
ing the consent of the Society, was unanimously 
passed, and given to the executor. 

The Secretary informed the Directors of a gift 
of $82 from the “‘ Common Carriers’ Association.” 
Resolutions were passed, which will be found in 
another column. 

The Secretary made known a gift paid to the 
Treasurer through C. P. Curtis, Esq., “ attorney 
for a Bostonian.” Thanks were passed to our 
unknown friend. A welcome gift of $150 to meet 
expenses of illustrations for OUR DumMB ANIMALS, 
from Mrs. Appleton, was also reported. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


Encouragement. 

There has been an organization in Boston, 
among master truckmen and expressmen, called 
“The Common Carriers’ Association,” to protect 
their mutual interests. There remained in its 
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treasury the sum of eighty-two dollars ($82), and 
when the question came up, lately, how to dispose 
of it, the Association voted, to give it to the Massa- 
chusetts Society fur the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Upon the fact coming to the knowledge 
of the Directors, they gave fitting expression of 
their appreciation of this high compliment, so 
honorable to both givers and receivers, in the 
following preamble and resolutions :— 

Whereas, Mr. J. S. Hilliard, President of the 
Common Carriers’ Association, has paid to us 
eighty-two dollars,—being the balance remaining 
in the treasury of said Association upon its disso- 
lution,—be it 

Voted: That the Directors return their heartiest 
thanks to said Association and its President for 
this gift. 

Voted: That, in our judgment, the Society has 
rarely received a contribution from men who have 
had better opportunities to know its work than 
the master truckmen of this city. 

. Voted: That such a mark of approval and con- 
fidence has a moral value, in our estimation, 
beyond all price. 

Voted: That a copy of the above votes be sent 
to the President of the Common Carriers’ Associ- 
tion, duly attested. 
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Our Custom of Killing Pigs. 

Few more hardening and painful sights and 
sounds occur at our farm-houses and in our vil- 
lages than this custom occasions. It need not be 
described. If it were not so common, we think 
its existence would not be tolerated a day longer. 
Universal condemnation would visit its perpe- 
trator. Its only possible defence would be, neces- 
sity. Does this exist? A venerable country 
friend informed us, lately, that he had protested 
so much against it, that his neighbors said he 
must show them a better way. When so chal- 
lenged he has, from a sense of duty, but not with- 
out pain, taken the rifle, and, aiming between the 
eye and the ear, his shots have never failed to 
cause a quiet and instantaneous death. 

If any of us have ceased to be moved by cries 
of distress from any living creature, it may be 
well to remember that there are always other 
human beings to whom such cries cause torture, 
while to many, upon beds of sickness, they are 
horrible. But the question first in order is: 
What excuse can there be for causing unnecessary 
suffering to any creature? And the second is: 
What reason can be given for continuing this bar- 
barity ? 
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A Personal Experience. 

A gentleman of fourscore years came lately to 
our office to express his interest, and to make 
practical suggestions. In the course of his con- 
versation he said he was a sailor more than thirty 
years, and had crossed the equinoctial line more 
than twenty times. During one of his visits 
home, now more than fifty years ago, he took a 
gun to shoot birds. Pretty soon he saw a robin, 
fired, and hit it. He ran, picked it up, and found 
one wing and one leg had been broken. “The 
bird,” he said, “ opened its mouth and gave a cry of 
pain which went to my heart.” He asked himself, 
“Why should I have sought its life? It had 
never injured me, nor did I need it for my sup- 


port.” He threw his gun to the ground, and has 
never carried one since. His experience at sea 
had taught him, in a rough way, something of 
surgery; he set its wing and its leg. He dug 
worms for it, and carried a fresh supply every 
day, until it was able to fly away. He said 
the ery of that little bird kept him awake many 
nights, and it converted him instantly and forever 
to the cause of mercy to the dumb creation. 

Pictures.—Seeing an advertisement of a sale 
of English engravings at one of our Boston art- 
stores in May, we went to see them. We found 
in the catalogue seventy-five numbers. The first 
thought, after glancing over the room was, “ How 
many there are in which horses and dogs and 
and deer have a conspicuous place!” Upon 
counting afterwards, we found thirty-five were of 
this description. Seven were from Landseer, and, 
among them, his “‘ Member of the Humane Soci- 
ety,” “Suspense,” and the “Shepherd’s Grave.” 
Eight from Ansdell, three of which were the 
“Pet Fawn,” “Sheep-Washing,” and “Picking 
out the Lambs.” Three by Herring, all well- 
known: “ Glimpse of a Homestead,” of a “ Farm- 
yard,” and “ Society of Friends,”—the “ Society ” 
consisting of the heads of two fine horses and a 
dove! That in such a chance, general collection, 
the interest of so many should be found in the 
dumb creation, is an indication of the new interest 
in its behalf; while every noble and artistic rep- 
resentation, reveals to many eyes qualities and 
beauties until then little known. These artists 
are true to Job’s counsel: “ Ask now the beasts, 
and they shall teach thee; and the fowls of the 
air, and they shall tell thee.” 


or 


ONE Goop TurN DeEsERVES ANOTHER. — A 
well-known friend of our cause had a will written 
lately. The gentleman of the law who was con- 
sulted, asked to have an excellent charity, in 
which he was interested, remembered. This was 
instantly agreed to. When it had been done, our 
friend said: “And I have a favor to ask now.” 
“What is it?” “That when you are asked, by 
parties engaged as I am, to suggest a good cause, 
you name my society, ‘ to prevent Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.’ This too was agreed to. Very soon such 
an opportunity occurred, was improved, and the 
suggestion accepted ! 


‘ Points in Dogs. 

We are indebted to A. Williams & Co., for a 
copy of “ Points for Judging the Different Varie- 
ties of Dogs.” 

It is compiled from Stonehenge’s book upon 
dogs, in order to bring into a cheaper form the 
information for the use of all who are curious in 
such knowledge, and to guide exhibiters and visi- 
tors of dog-shows. It is a pamphlet of 52 pages, 
and is sold for fifty cents. It mects the want for 
which it was intended. 

The general reader may be curious to know 
how “ points” are stated? The scale is 100, The 
peculiarities of each breed are shown by the high- 
est figures in the scale for that breed. In the 
mastiff, for instance, the first point is the “ head,” 
which is numbered 20; “symmetry,” 10; “ loin,” 
8; “chest,” 7, &c.; while in the “ Dalmatian” or 
coach dog, “ marking” is the first point, num- 


bers 40, and is not known in the scale of the 
mastiff; “head” is 10, and “legs and feet,” 10. 
In the St. Bernard, the * head” is 30; “size and 
symmetry,” 20. 

There is not full agreement among dog fanciers, 
but the average opinion, as far as known, is the 
guide. To a person curious to know the nicer 
distinctions among breeds bearing the strongest 
resemblance to each other, such a classification 
will often be convenient and instructive for refer- 
ence. 
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WRITE TO YOUR REPRESENTATIVES AND SEN- 
ATORS.—When these lines meet the eyes of our 
readers, the new bill to lessen the suffering of 
animals in transportation may not have been 
disposed of by Congress. If so, and if you have 
not already done so, at once write, and get influ- 
ential friends to do the same, to every member of 
Congress known to you, in behalf of this humane 
law. Permit no doubt in their minds ‘about the 
deep interest felt in the bill by many of their 
constituents, nor any doubt as to the earnest 
expectation that they will help it by voice and 
vote. Such letters may incline the scale to the 
righteous side! 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in April. 


Whole number of complaints, 147; viz., Beating, 7; over- 
working and overloading, 11; overdriving, 3; driving when 
lame and galled, 3¢; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
16; abandoning, 1; torturing, 5; driving when diseased, 14; 
cruelly transporting, 1; defective streets, 1; general cruelty, 53. 

Remedied without prosecution, 50; warnings issued, 45; not 
substantiated, 36; not found, 4; prosecuted, 10; convicted, 7; 
pending, 1; under investigation, 2. 

Animals killed, 21; temporarily taken from work, 38. 


By Country AGENTS, First QUARTER, 1878. 


Whole number of complaints, 376; viz., Beating, 17; over- 
loading, 51; overdriving, 2. ; working when lame or galled, 87; 
working when diseased, 25; not providing food or shelter, 70; 
torturing, 13; abandoning, 13; general cruelty, 73. 

Not substantiated, 23; remedied without prosecution, 342; 
prosecuted, 11; convicted, 11; animals killed, 46; temporarily 
taken from work, 34. 


Receipts by the Society in April. 
‘FINES. 


Justices’ Court.—Pelham, $1. 

Police Courts.—Lawrence, one cent; Newton, $5. 

District Courts—Third Southern Worcester, $5; Northern 
Berkshire; $5. 

Superior Court.—Suffolk County, $10. 

Witness fees, $12.10. ‘Total, $38.11. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, $150; Mrs. Abel Adams, $20; Common 
Carriers’ Association, by J. 8. Hilliard, President, $52. ‘Total, 
$252. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Dr. Geo. Faulkner, Mrs. Geo. Faulkner, Mrs. F. M. Payson, 
Hon. Aug. Story, Mrs W. H. Browne, Mrs. E. 8. Morton, Miss 
8. J. White, Mrs. R. Conant, Miss M. L. Thompson, Jon. B. 
Bright. Total, $100. 


Five DoLuARs EACH, AND LEss. 


Addison Gilbert, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Lewis P. Loring, Mrs. 
John Lowell, Miss M. E. C. White, A. W. Lamson, Miss C, 
Dow, Mrs. P. D. Crowell, Miss C. Merriam, Miss H. Merriam, 
Johnnie; Miss J. F. Dow, $3; Miss C. Dow, $3; Edward Law. 
rence, $2; Rev. C. C. Sewall, $1; Miss F. M. Mackey, $1; 
Lowell friend, forty cents. Total $65.40, 


SuBSCRIBERS. 


Edward Lawrence, $3; Miss Bates, $2; Miss H. L. Battles 
$2; Miss C. Harmon, $2. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 


C. E. Ball, C. L. Howland, G. White, J. Nesmith, J. Ritchie, 
A. G. Loud, I. N. Fitts, M. R. Baxter, F. Curtis, F. M. mek 
H. Thorndike, F. Bourne, H. Clarke, W. P. Tilden, K. B. Hall, 
M. A. Church, B. Irish, M. Howland, Dr. J. F. Matthews, H. 
‘Taber, H. T. Wood, J. R. Thornton, O. Prescott, T. Nye, dr., 
Bb. Cummings, E. Hervey, 8. Nickerson, J. Pike, B P. Clarke & 
Co., 8. R. Bowles, M. K. A. Benchley, W. H. Odiorne, A. A. 
Brigham. ‘Total, $42. 


OTHER Sums. 


C. L. Heywood, $3.75; Rev. Sam'l May, $1; W. H. Browne, 
$1; E. Bringhurst, fifty cents; A. Biddle, thirty-eight cents; B. 
T. Dowse, Trustee, $15. Total, $21.63. 

Total amount received in April, $519.14. 
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Children’s Department, 
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CHILDREN: 
TN | plead for the 
lives of all my 
brothers and sis- 
ters, both old and 
young, and please 
don't disturb our 


nests. 


The Horse and Music. 

Just at that moment, before any of them had 
begun to talk, every ear catches the pleasantest 
musical sound, of little bells ringing. It was 
no rerular tune, but a delicious melody in that 
soft, sunshiny air, which was filled at the same 
time with the song of birds. Angela had heard 
all kinds of music in London, but this was un- 
like anything she had heard before, so soft, 
and sweet, and gladsome! On it came, ringing, 
ringing as softly as flowing water. The boys and 
the grandfather knew what it was. Now it was 
in sight! —the farm-team going to the mill with 
sacks of corn to be ground, each horse with a 
little ring of bells toe its harness. On they came, 
the handsome, well-cared-for creatures, nodding 
their heads as they stepped along; and at every 
step the cheerful and cheering melody rang out. 

“ Do all horses down here have bells?” asked 
Angela. 

“ By no means,” replied her grandfather ; “ for- 
merly they were general, but they are some 
expense, and therefore they have been discontin- 
ued. But if we can make labor easier to a horse 
by giving him a little music which he loves, I 
think the saving is in doing so. He is less worn 
by his work, and that is a ——e worth thinkin 
of. A horse is a generous, noble-spirited animal, 
and not without intellect either; therefore he is 
capable of such intellectual enjoyment as music 
can give. We all know that music stimulates to 
exertion, as well as soothes the weary. Soldiers, 
as Willie says, march to music. If bands of 
work-people, either at field labor, or at any gener- 
al handicraft work sing in chorus, the labor is 
lightened and the mind cheered. Buffon says 
that even sheep fatten better to the sound of music ; 
but whether it be so or not I cannot tell.”—Mrs. 
Howitt 


The Elephant. 
FROM A BOOK WRITTEN BY A PRENCH GENTLEMAN NAMED 
JACOLLIOT. 

Beside the children, on the banks of the Ganges, 
stood Old Soup with a bamboo rod in his trunk, 
with line hook, bait and cork, like the children’s. 
I had not watched him nage | before he had a bite; 
for, as the religion of the Hindoos forbids them to 
take life, the river swarms with fishes. 

The old fellow did not stir; his little eyes 
watched his line eagerly ; he was no novice in “ the 
gentle craft.” He was waiting till it was time 
to draw in his prize. 

At the end of his line, ag he drew it up, was 
dangling one of those golden tench so abundant 


in the Ganges, 


‘Sou 


When Soupramany perceived what a fine fish 
he had caught, he uttered one of those long, low, 
gurgling notes of satisfaction by which an ele- 
phant expresses joy; and he waited patiently, 
expecting Jim to take his prize off the hook and 
put on s»me more bait for him. But Jim — the 
little rascal— sometimes liked to plague Old Soup. 
He nodded at us, as much as to say: “ Look out, 
and you'll see fun now!” ‘Then he took off the 
fish, which he threw into a water-jar placed there 
for the purpose, and went back to his place with- 
out putting any bait on Old Soup’s hook. The 
intelligent animal did not attempt to throw his 
line into the water. He tried to move Jim by low, 
pleading cries. It was curious to note what tender 
tones he seemed to try to give his voice. 

Seeing that Jim paid no attention to his calls, 
but sat and laughed as he handled his own line, 
Old Soup went up to him, and with his trunk tried 
to turn his head in the dire tion of the bait-box. 
At last, when he found that all he could do would 
not induce his wilful friend to help him, he turned 
round as if struck by a sudden thought, and, 
snatching up in his trunk the box that held the 
bait, came and laid it down at the major’s feet; 
then, picking up his rod, he held it out to his 
master. 

“What do you want me to do with this, Old 
?” said the major. : 

The creature lifted one great foot after the other, 
and again began to utter his plaintive ery. Out of 
mischief, [ took Jimmy’s part, and picking up the 
bait-box pretended to run with it. The elephant 
was not going to be teased by me. He dipped his 
trunk into the Ganges, ard in an instant squirted 
a stream of water over me with all the force and 
precision of a fire engine, to the immense amuse- 
ment of the children. 

The major at once made Soup a sign to stop, 
and, to make my peace with the fine old fellow, 
I baited his hook myself. Old Soupramany 
hardly paused to thank me by a soft note of joy for 
baiting his line for him, before he went back to his 
place, and was again watching his cork as it trem- 
bled in the ripples of the river— S¢. Nicholas for 
May. 


(For Our Dumb Animals] 
Robin’s Singing. 
The rohin’s cheery notes are heard 
Proclaiming winter over; 
He brings us dreains of “aisy blooms, 
Of buttercups and clover. 


* He carols at Spring’s morning gate, 

O’er which the sun is shining; 

Through dying Winter's leaden clouds 
There peeps a bright gold lining. 

The crocus dons her gayest dress, 
Up through the carth comes springing, 

The first to rouse at nature’s call, 
Waked up when robin's singing. 

The One who guards cach little nest 
From wind, and sun, and shower, 

Sends robin with a song of love, 
The poorest man’s free dower. 

He hears and knows that Winter's crown 
Upon Spring's lap he’s flinging, 

In place of snow, leaf, bud, and bloom, 
All roused when robin’s singing. 

We thank thee, Lord, for all thy gifts, 
For seed-time, harvest bringing, 

For feathered choirs from hill and dell, 
And for sweet rubin’s singing. 

BEATRICE. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) - 
A Cat in Sudbury. 


We often hear of instances illustrating the in- 
telligence of cats, as manifested in different direc- 
tions. The latest one comes to us from Sudbury, 
Mass., it being that of a pet family tabby cat, about 
thirteen years of age, named “ Tip,” who, regu- 
larly, each Sabbath noon, after engaging the 
attention of some member of the household, will 
oe to the door of the pantry and order cvld baked 

eans for his dinner. He never does this on Sat- 
urday, when the beans are warm. 


This is 


one of numerous instances of intelligence whic 


this pet has at various times manifésted, and his 
wishes in this direction are never made known 
except on Sunday noon. 


Transportation of Animals, 


The new bill has the following provisions :— 


“Serer. 4386. No railroad company within the United States 
whose read forms any part of a line of road over which cattle, 
sheep, swine, or other animals sre conveyed, from one State to 
another, or the owners or masters of steam, sailing, or other 
vessels carrying or transporting cattle, sheep, swine, or other 
animals from one State to another, shall confine the same in ves 
hicles, railroad-cars, boats, or vessels of any description for a 
longer period than twenty-four consecutive hours, without sup- 
plying said animals with proper food and water, or unloading 
the same for rest, water, and feeding, for a period of at least 
seven consecutive hours, unless prevented from so unloading by 
unavoidable causes only; (swine excepted as to unloading for 
rest), or shall carry, or cause or permit to be carricd, such 
avimals in a crucl or inhuman manner, (provided further, that in 
the first run, to reach a regular feedi +g, watering, and resting 
place, the time may be extended to thirty hours). Ln estimating 
such confinement, the time during which the animals have been 
confined without such rest on connecting roads or lines of trans. 
a from which they are received shall be included; it 
veing the intent of this section to prohibit their continuous con. 
finement beyond the period of twenty-four hours, except upon 
contingencies hercinbefure stated. 

“SecT. 4357. Animals so unloaded shall be put into dry pens, 
and shall be provided with an abundance of good sound food, 
and properly watered during such rest by the owner or person 
having custody thereof, or, in case of his default in so doing, 
then by the railroad company, or persons operating avy railroad, 
or owners or masters of the vehicles or boats or vessels trans. 
porting the same, at the expense of the owner, at such rates as 
shall not be unreasonable, oppressive, or discriminating; and 
such company or persons operating the said railroad, owners, 
or masters, shall, in such case, have alien upon such animals for 
food, care, and custody furnished, and shall not be liable for any 
detention of such animals for such purpose. 

“Secr. 4388. Any company or persons operating any railroad, 
or owner or custodian of, or person having comtrol over such 
animals, whose duty it may be to perform any of the duties 
mentioned in cither of th» two preceeding sections, who shall 
knowingly fail to comply with any of the provisions thereof, or 
who shall knowingly violate any such provision, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than one hundred nor more than five hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by 
both fine and imprisonment : 

Provided, however, in all cases, when animals in transit from 
from one place to another be transported ina humane manner, 
80 as not to overlic, crush, wound,or kill each other, and can 
and do have (daily) proper food and water, the provisions in 
regard to their being unloaded shall not apply, provided further, 
that cars loaded with live-stock, shall have the right of way over 
all other trains, passenger trains excepted. 

“Secr. 4389. The penalty imposed by section 4383 shall be 
recovered by any person who will sue for the same by action of 
debt or information in any court having jurisdiction, with full 
costs of suit, which shall inelude all costs and charges which he 
shall or may have expended or incurred in and about or for the 
purpose of the cuit. It shall be the duty of all United States 
District Attorneys to prosecute all violuions of this scetion and 
the three preceding sections and the next section, which shall be 
brought to their notice or knowledge by any person of the United 
States making the complaiat, and the same shall be heard before 
any Circuit Court within the United States, or any District Court 
holden within the district in which the violation of this act has 
been committed, or the person or corporation resides or carries 
on, or has his or its place of business. And it shall be the duty 
of all United States marshals and their deputies to arrest, and 
bring before any magistrate having jurisdiction, offenders& found 
Violating any provisions of said) section. And said marshals, 
their deputies, and the agent or officer of any society for the 
prevention of cruclty to animals, presenting the evidence of his 
or their appointment under the seal of said society, may ride, at 
their own risk of personal injury, in, or upen any vehicle, rail- 
roud car, boat, or vessel of any description in which a: imals are 
transported, upon paying the legal rates of fare entitled to be 
charged upon vehicles, railroad cars, or vessels intended for the 
transportation of passengers; and said officer or agent shall also 
have the right to be present at the loading and unloading upon 
and off any vehicle, railroad car, boat, or vessel in which animais 
are transported, and examine the condition of such animals; and 
said agent or oflicer may make complaint, under oath or affirm. 
ation, of any or all violations within his knowledge, and the 
names of offenders, to said marshals, their deputies, who shall 
thereupon proceed in the manner provided in this section.” 

“And any railroad comp my, or persons operating any rail. 
road, or the owners or masters of the vehicles or boats or vessels 
transporting any cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals, which 
shall have been carried on any line or lines of transpor- 
tation in the Dominion of Canada, in estimating the twenty four 
consecutive hours beyond which animals, as provided by the 
four preceding sections, shall not be coutined without unloading 
for rest, water, and food, as aforesaid, shall compuie the conse. 
cutive hours such animals shall have been contined in transpor- 
tation in Canada, and on knowingly failing to do contrary to the 
provisions of this act, so shall be subject to the penalties therein 
mentioned. 

“And any railroad company, or persons operating any rail- 
road, or the owners or marters of the vehicles, boats, or vessels 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, whose line of 
transportation forms a part of, or is connected with, any line of 
transportation in the Dominion of Canada, in making any con. 
tract for the transportation of animals aforesaid, whether such 
transportation be wholly or partly in the United States, shall be 
subject to the provisions of said sections, and if any such com. 
pany, owner, master, or person shall knowi gly bring into, 
assist, arrange, or provide for bringing into, the United States, for 
consumption or otherwise, any of the animals aforesaid, which 
have been traneported in said Dominion without having been 
there unloaded tor rest, watering, and tecding, except as herein 
provided, shall be liable to the penaltics aforesaid.” 

“Sect. 4391. All fines, penalties ard forfeitures’ collected 
under the provisions of this act shall inure one-half to the 
compluinaut, the other half to the United Statcs Treasury.” 
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Reason in Dogs ? 

Tiger, a great, noble-look- 
ing Newfoundland dog, own- 
ed by a neighbor, had become 
too old to be useful. There 
was more Waiting than watch- 
ing in him. He was too tee- 
ble to resist burgiarious at- 
tacks, and would lie in the 
shop or house, more orna- 
mental than useful. So there 
was talk, in his presence, 
about sending him away toa 
distant place to be killed. 
The man who was to take 
him was not unknown to 
Tiger, as he was a frequent 
visitor at the house of his 
master. ‘Tiger had heard the 
conversation relating to him. 
The morning came when the 
dog was to be taken away, 
but he was not to be found in 
any of his old resting-places. 
Where was he? Searching 
failed to discover him, al- 
though news came from a 
teamster, whom he had never 
been known to follow, that 
Tiger was in the woods on 
the mountain, about one mile 
off, having followed him up 
there early in the morning. 
A man was sent on to the 
mountain for him, and he was 


CAN'T YOU TALK? 


Docs IN THE GREAT 
Storm.—The recent storm 
upon the plains was, perhay:s, 
the most severe ever known. 
On the morning of the storm, 
two freighters, Mr. James 
McDermott and companion, 
started from (amp Robinson 
for Sidney, with their teams. 
They soon were lost and be- 
came separated, and on last 
Saturday Mr. McDermott was 
found under the following 
circumstances: He had wan- 
dered for twelve days, accom- 
panied by two dogs, without 
food of any kind, exposed to 
the storm, day and night, 
sleeping without shelter or 
covering on the cold ground, 
and had wasted away to a 
mere skeleton. To add to 
his sufferings, one day he saw 
near him some cow-boys, but 
was too weak to call loud 
enough to attract their atten- 
tion, and like a shipwrecked 
seaman who sees a sail ap- 
proach, but betore it comes 
within hailing distance bears 
away again and disappears, 
he saw them pass from him. 
On last Saturday, these same 
cow-boys heard a faint bark- 
ing or yelping like that of 


G. A. Holmes. 


taken down from the place he 
had fled to and carried off to be killed. Some 
may say this was a coincidence, or mere chance. 
To me it means more—thinking, reasoning, and 
understanding, ail exhibited in the acts of ‘Liger. 

A dog can read the thoughts of his master by 
his actions as well as understand what he says. 
When I am preparing to go out to hunt, by chang- 
ing my clothing, and my > is present, he knows 
as well as [ do what I am getting ready for, and 
he manifests the greatest pleasure. On hunting 
ground, when I say: “ Lion, go into the bush and 
louk up a partridge,” he goes and finds the bird, 
if it is there, and then barks to tell me he has 
found it (and he will continue barking till I come 
or the bird flies). After I have shot the bird and 
he has brought it to me, I say: * That’s a good 
bov!” and he understands me and is as well 
pleased as any other boy. I say to him: “ Look 
up another,” and off he goes to his work. Don’t 
think—can’t reason ? 

On a time when I was reading an affecting ac- 
count of a disaster and tears had dropped from 
my eyes (f confess the weakness), and Lion was 
lying in his accustomed place near by, he, uncalled 
for and urlooked to, came to me and, rising, put 
his feet in my lap and reaching his head near to 
mine showed those signs of attection which dogs 
can show—as much as to say: “ You are in trou- 
ble; let me sympathize with you.”—L. Josselyn, 
in Boston Post. 


Can’t You Talk ? 

The intelligent four-footed playfellow under- 
stands all the child says, and does all the child 
requires, except answering his question! How 
kindly they look into each other’s eyes, and how 
beautiful both are. 

A third witness looks in at the door to show the 
wide kinship of sympathy. 

Rarely has painter more perfectly embodied a 
humane lesson. 

‘The wood ‘engraving is by Mr. Kilburn, of 242 
Washington Street. 


The Jewish Law. 


“But many a crime deemed innocent on earth 
Is registered in heaven. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart 
But God will never. When he charged the Jew 
To assist his foe’s down-fallen beast to rise, 
And the bush-exploring boy that seized 

The young, to let the parent bird go free, 
Proved he not plainly that his meaner works 
Are yet his care and have an interest all, 

All, in the Universal Father’s love ?”—Cowper. 


dogs, and, following the 
sound, they came to them. The dogs were also 
reduced tv skeletons, and scarcely had strength to 
stand, being in the last stages of starvation. The 
cow-boys threw them some meat, but instead of 
— it themselves, they picked it up in their 
mouths, got on their trembling limbs, and tried to 
carry it to their master. And thus he was found. 
The fact that the dogs refused to eat the meat given 
them, although they were dying of starvation, but 
attempted to carry it to their famishing master, 
is testified to by men of unimpeachable veracity 

Mr. McDermott was carried to Sidney, where 
he is under the care of the Post Surgeon, with fair 
prospects of recovery, although badly frozen, 
while the dogs have been cared for at a camp 
near where they were found. McDermott, in his 
weak state, talks constantly of his dogs, and begs 
for them to be brought to his bedside, which wish 
will be gratified soon. Many things connected 
with the storm will doubtless long be remembered, 
and the stories told around many a camp-fire; 
but we predict that the one longest remembered 
and oftenest repeated will be the story of the two 
dogs, who, when dying with hunger, and the food 
in their mouths, refused to eat, but tried to carry 
it to their starving master.— Omaha Herald. 


or 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 


HFAD-QUARTERS SEVENTH U. 8. CAVALRY, 
Forr A. Lincoun, D. 'T., April 10, 1878. 
General Orders, No.7. 
I. ‘The horse known as ‘Comanche’ being the 


only survivor or living representative of the bloody 
tragedy of the Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876, his kind 
treatment and comfort should be a matter of pride 
and selicitude on the part of every member of the 


Seventh Cavalry, to the end that his life may be 
prolonged to the utmost limit. Wounded and se.rred 
as he is, his very existence speaks in terms more clo- 
quent than words of the desperate struggle against 
overwhelmi: g numbers, of the hopeless conflict, and 
of the heroic manuver in which ald went down on that 
fatal day. 


What A Woman Did. 


Mr. Epiror:—As I was riding in the 
cars last week, I formed the acquaint- 
ance of a venerable lady who sat behind 
me. She was earnest in her defence of 
dumb animals, and in praise of your 
society. She gave me a bit of her ex- 

erience, which | desire to tell you in 

er language, as far as my memory 
serves. 

“We were going from A. to S. one 
day in July, soon after the first Bull 


IL. The commanding officer of Camptey I will 
see that a special and comfortable stall is fitted up for him, and 


he wil not be ridden by any person whatever, under any cir- 
cumstances, vor will he be put to any kind 6f work. 
Ill. Hereafter, upon all occasions of ceremony (of mounted 


regimental forination), ‘Comanche,’ saddled, bridled, deaped in 
mourning, and led by «a mounted trooper of Company I, will be 
paraded with the regiment. 
By command of Brevet Major-General 8. D. Sturgis, Colonel 
Seventh Cavalry. 
[Signed] Ernest A. GARLINGTON, 
Firet Lieutenant und Adjutanl Seventh Cavalry. 


Tue little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart m her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best? 

—J. R. Lowell, 


Run defeat. My nephew, a lad of four- 
teen, was driver; beside him was a grandchild, 
and betore, a pair of favorite horses. We came 
round a sharp turn in the road, and at the 
foot of a steep hill, found a quadruped and a 
biped. The former was a noble-looking horse, 
the latter, an unmistakable brute. The horse 
was harnessed to a farm wagon, containing per- 
haps half a ton; the man was beating him, and 
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shouting loud enough to be heard a mile away. 
I told Eddie to stop, and I said to the man, 
‘Please don’t whip that horse any more.’ He 
answered churlishly, that he thought he knew 
his own business. I thought he did not, but 
kept it to myself. I kept talking to him pleas- 
antly, as I wished to gain time for the panting 
horse. After a few minutes, I said, ‘ You think, 
probably, that women don’t know how to man- 
age balky horses, but I have been accustomed to 
ride and drive ever since I was twelve years of 
age. If you'll allow me, I would like to try your 
horse, and if I fail with him, I will help you up the 
hill with my team.’ He looked annoyed, but after 
a little hesitation said, ‘ All right, you can try.’ 
I stepped from my carriage, and went at once to 
his horse’s head, which { loosed from the vile 
check. He dropped his head, and, as if he knew 
I was his friend, he turned his face towards me 
for a good look. I patted him on the neck and 
face for a minute, and we soon were on the best 
of terms. Soon I mounted the wagon, and 
indicated my wish by slightly pulling one rein, 
and saying ‘come.’ He started promptly, and 
went straight up the hill to the top, when I 
stopped him! His owner followed. To his 
credit be it said, he removed his hat, helped me 
from the wagon, and said, ‘I thank you; you 
have taught me a Jesson.’” B. 
Sr. ALRANS. 


Cattle in Transportation. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the U. S. 
House of Representatives made its report upon 
the transportation of animals on the third of May. 
We give all the report which contains the views 
of the committee, omitting only the quotations 
from authorities, which are familiar to our read- 
ers. 

The report, it will be seen, recognizes the need 
and the duty of further legislation and advocates 
a law which we hope to see enacted. 

Mr. Cutter, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
submitted the following report :— 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was re- 
Jered the bill H. R. 2206, report as follows: 


The original bill having become operative, the 
committee assume that the question of constitu- 
tionality may be considered as conceded. 

The object sought to be obtained by this bill is 
to prevent cruelty to animals during transporta- 
tion, and to save the people of our cities and towns 
from the imposition of fevered and unhealthy 
meat-food. That laws should be required to ac- 
complish this end seems to be strange, but the 
facts presented to your committee are no less im- 
pressive. 

Your committee held frequent sessions, and 
heard many arguments, pro and con, upon this 
bill, all of which resulted in convincing them that 
nothing short of the most stringent and exact 
rules could restrain the cruel and inhuman prac- 
tices now prevailing in live-stock transportation. 

It could hardly be expected that this immense 
trade could be conducted without some suffering ; 
but this admission does not exempt us from all 
constitutional and legitimate efforts to cure and 
mitigate, as far as possible, this great evil. It 
will also be observed that live and dressed animals 
have become one of the most important of our ex- 
posts; and, therefore, to meet this increased 

emand, the shipment of live animals to the sea- 
board, where they are slaughtered and placed in 
refrigerators on shipboard, must correspondingly 
increase. 

In a statement by the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for the year 
1874, it is said: “One thousand and five hundred 
dead animals were reported to have arrived from 
Senge hs a single train, in the early part of April 
last. is was an extraordinary and exceptional 
case, occasioned by a sudden change of weather.” 


Your committee are informed and believe that a 
bountiful supply of water would have saved the 
lives of most if not all these dead animals. 

Mr. S. W. Allerton, of Chicago, Ill., who ap- 
peared before your committee in opposition to 
this bill, denied that fifteen hundred animals had 
died on the occasion referred to, but admitted 
that seven hundred and ninety-two had perished, 
an admission that carries its own sufficient com- 
ment. . .. . 

The question of supreme interest now arises, 
How can this great evil be remedied? The law 
of 1873 was hailed throughout the country.as a 
precurser of good, but its friends have found it 
faulty and lacking in potency; therefore the bill 
under consideration was introduced as an amend- 
ment. 

The first amendment in this bill (section 4386) 
proposes to shorten the time of confining live-stock 
in cars, without food or water, from twenty-eight 
consecutive hours to twenty-four hours only. In 
the opinion of those who take a dvep interest in 
this reform, twenty-eight hours is too long to de- 
— any animal of food and water, especially 

uring the warm season. 

Objection has been made that this change would 
compel an additional outlay in the increased 
change of yards and other conveniences, that 
ought not to be required of the railroads. but 
this your committee finds to be not true; for there 
are no yards at the end of a twenty-eight hours’ 
run, as the existing law requires, but there are 
good yards now in existence on the line of all the 
great cattle-transporting roads between the West 
and East, at points distant about twenty-four 
hours (present schedule running time) from each 
other. This change of time will enable the ship- 
per to utilize existing stock-yards, while to fix 
the time between stoppages at twenty-eight hours 
would involve the expense of constructing new 
stock-yards, and would make the relative distances 
between them very unequal. 

In this respect the change proposed will be a 
positive benefit to the railroads, as it saves the ex- 
pense of supplying new facilities by utilizing the 
old ones. And here your committee desire to say 
that this legislation is not sought either to benefit 
the railroads or to oppress them. They assert, 
on the contrary, that such considerations have no 
weight in their conclusions or in framing this bill. 
Whether these roads are to be benefited or other- 
wise, the demands of humanity are to cure, or at 
least mitigate, this evil, so far as to prevent un- 
necessary cruelty and save the people of our cities 
and towns from being compelled to eat unhealthy 
meat-food. 

The second amendment (section 4387) provides 
that animals when unloaded shal! be put in dry 
pens and properly fed and watered. It also pro- 
vides that rates charged for feed and service shall 
not be oppressive, unreasonable, or discriminating. 

This was deemed very necessary, from the 
statements made to your committee (and which 
were not contradicted) that, under the present 
stock-yard management, from 250 to 350 per cent. 
profit was charged upon every bale of hay sold 
and fed to the stock in transitu, and that, too, 
without the owner having the option to buy it in 
the open market. It appears from the unre‘uted 
evidence before your committee that the present 
stock-yard combination has resulted in a monop- 
oly, exacting, oppressive, and tyrannical; that 
hay which cost the stock-yard companies from 
five to fifteen dollars per ton, delivered in the 
yards, is sold to the owners of the stock at prices 
ranging from thirty to fifty dollars per ton, and 
that owners or shippers are absolutely compelled 
to buy the hay from the stock-yard companics, 
when it could be obtained outside at prices rang- 
ing from five to fifteen dollars per ton. 

An incident in the business life of a single 


Eastern dealer in Western hogs is, we think, of 


itself very strong evidence, if not proof, of an un- 
just, oppressive, and illegal combination among 
railroad men. This incident was brought out in 
the hearing had before your committee, when Mr. 
Kimball, who represents Messrs. John Squires & 


Co., of Boston, was under examination. This 
ae informed the committee that his house 

rought annually from three to four hundred 
thousand hogs to Boston from the West; that the 
charges for feed at the favored cattle-yard at 
Buffalo were so exorbitant that Squires & Co. 
were forced to purchase land at this point and 
build yards for their own use, at a cost of $15,00), 
but that when they had them completed the rail- 
road authorities refused to run their cars into this 


-yard, notwithstanding the fact that it was as con- 


veniently located as the yard theretofore and 
thereatter used. That the authorities could not 
be prevailed upon by any arguments or threats to 
do this simple act of justice to one of their very 
best customers, and that finally Squires & Co. 
were forced to bring their hogs to the East over 
the Canadian Grand Trunk Road. 

Section 4388 of this bill provides that when 
animals are in transit from one plece to another, 
and shall be transported in a humane manner, so 
as not to overlie, crush, wound, or kill each other, 
and shall have, daily, proper food and water, the 
provisions of this section in regard to their being 
unloaded shall not apply. 

In the judgment of your committee, this section 
is regarded as vital to the success of the great re- 
form sought in stock transportation. It will be 
observed that it is the purpose of the committee 
to prevent unnecessary cruelty to animals, secure 
healthful food, and subject the producer and con- 
sumer to the least possible intermediate cost; all 
of which, they are led to believe, can be accom- 
plished by facilities for feeding and watering stock 
while in transitu ; and to this end it is lett optional 
with the railroad companies and stock-shippers to 
to choosé whichever mode may be to their interests 
to adopt. 

Section 4389 provides for the more rigid enforce- 
ment of the law by remedying in this respect the 
defects and omissions in the existing statute. 

Section 4390 provides that no invidious distinc- 
tion shall be made by reason of transportation 
through Canada, but that a universal rule shall 
apply to all live-stock transportation, alike to all 
railroads and all shippers; this section further 
provides what disposition shall be made of fines 
collected for violations of the law. 

After a thorough investigation of this matter 
of live-stock transportation, your committee are 
satisfied that House bill No. 2206, with the amend- 
ments thereto, will more fully meet the wishes of 
the producer and consumer and insure better 
treatment to the animals than any other plan that 
has been proposed; and they therefore ‘report 
back House bill No. 2206 with the amendments, 
and recommend the passage of the same. 
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